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established themselves and became a nation. Sometimes, as in case of the Danes 
in England, they reconquered lands conquered earlier by other tribes. In all 
cases they brought with them the seminal idea of the equality of the freemen, 
the election of the chief, and serfdom, the latter abandoned by degrees, the 
former the germ of democracy. In all cases the expeditions were organized by 
energetic chiefs who took with them a certain number of capable volunteers. 
Consequently there was a constant drain of the most independent characters 
westward. Those who remained were the conservative, the docile, the unenter- 
prising. Thus we find in England a nation of "kickers," jealous of their rights, 
ready to fight their chiefs, and, in modern days, to "write to the Times." They 
went so far as to execute one of their kings because he did not respect the 
ancient rights of the freemen. Those who remained behind in Germany have 
never executed a tyrant though they suffered under his exactions. Except in 
Switzerland they submitted to exactions and oppressions. 

In Berlin ten years ago, the people did not resent, energetically, insults by 
their army officers which in England or this country, where many enterprising 
Englishmen fled in the seventeenth century, would have provoked Instant retalia- 
tion regardless of personal danger. How can we account for this except by sup- 
posing that for two thousand years the bold, energetic, irascible, individualistic 
men had been drained off to the west, taking their women with them or Inter- 
marrying with Gauls and British Celts, raising children who should carry out 
the English and French and American Revolutions, and leaving behind in the 
old home the conservative, the docile, the laborious, who have not spirit enough 
to resent insults and impositions as long as submission will insure beer and 
sausages, who have never beheaded an emperor or a king in two thousand years. 
In no other part of the world has this social selection been carried out on so 
large a scale. It is true that there are some servile Englishmen and French- 
men principally in domestic service, but many of these would fiercely resent a 
personal Indignity beyond what they considered their rights. Furthermore, 
for several centuries bold and enterprising Englishmen have migrated to Canada, 
to New Zealand, to Australia. But they return whenever they can, they make 
every effort to have their children educated in England. They are not per- 
manently detached. Consequently England has not become, like Germany, a 
horde of men lacking spirit to achieve freedom. 

Men who lack courage for adventure are usually servile to superiors in social 
station and tyrannical to those below them. There is no other such brutal tyrant 
as the German non-commissioned officer. If you do not insist on your own 
rights as an individual, you. are not apt to pay much attention to the rights of 
others. The chivalrous qualities have been drained out of Germany, for they 
go with the energetic and enterprising qualities. There has been in Germany 
a survival of those most fit to be the tools of tyranny. In modern warfare 
obedience is the prime requisite. Acting in large masses, individual courage and 
initiative are not needed except in aviation. So a million Germans make as good 
a modern army as a million Frenchmen, though individually inferior in dash 
and reckless courage, and fighting for a less inspiring ideal — unwarranted con- 
quest instead of defense of home and children. Which will prove the most last- 
ing remains to be seen, though there can be little question which is the higher. 
But to a machine gun the cause is of little importance, and the German army has 
the morals of a machine gun. 

C. F. Johnson. 
Haktfobd, Conn. 

GERMANY IN CHINA 

S», — In the April number of The Noeth American Review there appears a 
letter from the pen of Mr. Ernest P. Horrwitz on the subject of the former 
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German settlement at Kiaochiao in Northern China, of which Tsingtau is the chief 
port and residential city. 

The author of the letter does not state whether he has ever visited Tsingtau, 
and in view of the exaggeration of his description of that " matchless ' pearl of 
the Orient'" the present writer can only conclude that the information con- 
tributed by Mr. Horrwitz is not first-hand. 

As a resident of over twelve years' standing in Shanghai, and a visitor to 
Tsingtau at varying intervals from 1908 to the present year, I may, perhaps, 
lay claim to some knowledge of the facts. 

It is indeed true that the German Government spent very large sums upon 
the development of Tsingtau, but Mr. Horrwitz refrains from stating that the 
greater portion of this expenditure was devoted to the work of constructing 
the fortifications and the naval harbor, and to the upkeep of the military and 
naval establishments in the city and territory, in defiance of the fact that 
Kiaochiao was not a German Colony but territory leased from China for a definite 
period of years. 

The chief aim of the Germans appeared, in fact, to be to render Tsingtau a 
formidable military outpost, and a desirable place of residence for the official and 
commercial Teutonic community; and the success of their efforts in this direc- 
tion must be admitted. 

Of the "exquisite picture galleries" (remark the plural) I have never heard. 
The hotels worthy of the name are three in number — the largest, the Strand Hotel, 
being a seaside resort for the residents on the China Coast during the summer 
months. The shops do not bear comparison with those in the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai, nor, for that matter, with Hongkong. 

It appears to be a fundamental principle of American and British Colonial 
policy to encourage friendly intercourse, as far as differences of customs and mode 
of life permit, with the people of the governed territory. As an example of the 
"heart of hearts" democracy of German colonial policy I need state no more 
than the fact that the Chinese were debarred from residence in the foreign 
(European) city of Tsingtau, proper, — native servants and a few necessary 
Chinese tradesmen alone being allowed in this quarter. No such restriction 
prevails in Hongkong, Singapore or Shanghai, where the Chinese may own or lease 
land and build and reside where they please. 

The story of German Colonial administration in Africa is, I venture to think, 
sufficient to raise doubts as to the " beneficial " effect of Teutonic methods to the 
people under their control. 

Distance from New York is responsible for this communication being rather 
belated, but even at this late date I feel that such an exaggerated view of the 
"model" settlement of Tsingtau as that presented to your readers by Mr. Horr- 
witz should not be allowed to remain unchallenged. 

Geo. H. Chaelton. 

Shanghai, China. 



TEUTONIC INSANITY 

Sir, — Your splendid editorial in the July Review on Lord Northcliffe, "the 
man of the war", is both truthful and inspiring. It voices a well-earned ap- 
preciation of the far-sighted vision of the constructive journalist. It clinches 
that appreciation with numerous published statements of "the man of the war" 
which have appeared in the London Times and elsewhere. It gives the Allies 
strong hope that the outcome of the World War is not uncertain nor doubtful, 
and may not be even long delayed. 

All this is worthy and well enough. But one quotation from Lord North- 
cliffe himself, which appears in the editorial in question, utters a truth which 



